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E5TAUGTJKATI0N OP PEESIDENT THOMAS JEE- 
FEESON, 1801. 1 

CONTRIBUTED BY MRS. REBECCA LLOYD SHIPPEN. 

" The long agony is over," as Governor Morris exclaimed 
on the decision of an important and warmly debated ques- 
tion. " The long agony is over," might Congress with more 
emphasis have said when the awful crisis was passed which 
terminated the conflict between two great political parties, 
and eventuated in the election of a Democratic President. 
But let us pass over retrospections which can only serve to 
awaken feelings which should be laid in an eternal sleep. 

On the fourth of March 1801, Mr. Jefferson took the Oath 
of Office. The vanquished party having no inclination by 
their presence to add to the solemnities of the scene and the 
crowd of strangers who had thronged the City during the 
previous period of anxious suspense satisfied with the result, 
departed, without waiting to witness the mere ceremony of 
the Inauguration of the President. At this period the pop- 
ulation of the infant metropolis did not exceed that of a 
small village ; it had been taken possession of as the seat of 
government the preceding winter; the impending change 
of parties prevented the individuals who were attached to 
Mr. Adams' administration from locating themselves in a 
permanent manner. Like a flock of birds of passage they 
only, ' as it were, alighted on the ground and with their 
leader, the ex-President, took flight early on the fourth of 
March. 

Owing to these peculiar circumstances the City on that 
day lost half of its migratory population, and its wide sur- 
face had a desert and solitary appearance. There were no 

1 This account of the inauguration of President Jefferson first ap- 
peared in "The Lady's Magazine." 
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streets, no mass of houses ; one wing of the Capitol only 
was erected, not finished ; a temporary room fitted up for 
the accommodation of the House of Representatives. The 
Senate Chamber was finished, and it was there in the pres- 
ence of the Senators, and Judges of the Supreme Court that 
the Oath of Office was administered to Mr. Jefferson. 

During the preceding winter, he being Vice President, 
had boarded at Canaird's, the largest and most respectable 
lodging house in the City; it was on the south side of Cap- 
itol Hill; about thirty republican members of Congress 
likewise boarded there, among whom he lived on terms of 
perfect equality and friendship; or if there was any ine- 
quality, his unassuming spirit yielded to them a precedence, 
at which their stern democracy eagerly caught ; as is evinced 
by a trivial, but characteristic circumstance. 

The dinner table was necessarily very long, to accommo- 
date a company of more than thirty persons ; the end nearest 
the fire was appropriated to the ladies who were of the 
family ; Mr. Jefferson was among the latest who entered 
the room, on the first day of their assembling; the com- 
pany had taken their seats without waiting for him, and on 
his entrance the only vacant place was at the bottom of the 
table, the most remote from the fire, and close to the door 

that opened in the hall. Mrs. , the wife of one of the 

Senators, stimulated by personal regard, as well as by a 
sense of what was due, not only to a station, but still more 
to age, urged the gentlemen near her to offer him a seat at 
the end of the table ; they laughed, and answered " he must 
not be allowed to forget that he is one of the people and 
that all were equal." " There is however a distinction which 

nature makes," urged Mrs. , " and gray hairs should 

be respected in what ever Condition they are found." But 
democracy prevailed over any kinder feeling and those 
very men who would have resigned their lives and fortunes 
to have elevated him to the Presidency would not com- 
promise their principle of political equality, by yielding him 
a seat above their own. Mrs. indignant at what she 
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called a savage rudeness, rose and offered him her seat which 
of course he declined. 

I said some among these stern republicans would have 
risked their lives to secure his succession to the Presidency; 
and this recalls to mind an incident which proves the asser- 
tion. 

At the time of the election by the House the result de- 
pended on a single vote. Mr. Nicholson one of the Repre- 
sentatives from Maryland, 1 had been for some weeks con- 
fined to his bed, and was so ill, that his life was considered 
in danger ; ill as he was he insisted on being carried to the 
Hall of Representatives, in order to give his vote. The 
physicians absolutely forbid such a proceeding ; he insisted 
and they appealed to his wife, telling her such a removal 
and the consequent excitement might prove fatal to his life, 
" Be it so then," she said, " if my husband must die, let it 
be at the post of duty ; no weakness of mine shall oppose 
his noble resolution." How little did these physicians expect 
when they appealed to the influence of one of the fondest 
of wives this more than Spartan courage, and in an Ameri- 
can to find a Roman Matron. Of course they withdrew 
their opposition, the patient was carried in a litter to the 
Capitol, where a bed was prepared for him, in an Anti- 
room adjoining the Senate Chamber, followed by his heroic 
wife, where during the four or five days and nights of bal- 
loting she remained by his side, supporting by various 
restoratives but more by her presence the strength of the 
feeble and almost expiring invalid, who with difficulty traced 
the name of Jefferson each time the ballot-box was handed 
to him. Such was the Spirit of that day — the Spirit of that 
party. 

What a contrast did Capitol Hill and the circumjacent 
scenery afford, on the fourth of March 1829 ! 

The ardent, the violent, the imbettered, the exulting feel- 

1 Our contributor, Mrs. Kebeeca Lloyd Shippen, is a granddaughter 
of Hon. Joseph H. Nicholson and his wife, Rebecca Lloyd, of "Wye 
House." — Ed. Penna. Mag. 
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ing which had been excited during the contest had subsided, 
the conflicting elements were stilled ; the eager crowds that 
had surrounded the Capitol during the election, the tread 
of the many feet, and the hum of the many voices that had 
echoed through its vaulted passages had ceased. 

No triumphant multitude with loud acclamations, no van- 
quished opponents with murmured deprecations were present 
on that morning (1801) — , the unfinished and solitary fabric 
amidst the huge stones and other materials for its construc- 
tion, scattered over the ground among towering and vener- 
able Oaks, that still shaded their native soil, looked more 
like a ruin amidst its fallen fragments, and its coeval shades, 
than a new, and rising edifice. The silence and solitude of 
the surrounding grounds were calculated to enforce this 
idea ; for the hundred or two individuals collected on the 
occasion were not sufficient to dissipate solitude, and silence 
through such an extent of space. Beyond Capitol Hill as 
far as the eye could reach, the City as it was called, lay in a 
state of nature, covered with forest trees, fields of grain, 
and verdant plains, with here and there a house. Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, was a new, but as yet unfrequented road, 
connecting the Capitol to the President's House, which at 
two miles distance stood in its loneliness in the midst of a 
plain. 

The Sun shone bright on that morning, (March 4 th 1801), 
the Senate was convened, those members of the republi- 
can party that remained at the Seat of Government; the 
Judges of the Supreme Court, some citizens and gentry 
from the neighboring County, and about a dozen ladies 
made up the Assembly in the Senate Chamber, who were 
collected to witness the ceremony of the President's inaugu- 
ration. Mr. Jefferson had not yet arrived ; he was seen 
walking from his lodgings which were not far distant, at- 
tended by five or six gentlemen who were his fellow 
lodgers. _ 

Soon afterwards he entered, accompanied by a Committee 
of the Senate and bowing to the Senate, who arose to re- 
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ceive him, lie approached a table on which the Bible lay, 
and took the Oath, which was administered to him by the 
Chief Justice. 

He was then conducted by the President of the Senate, 
to his chair, which stood on a platform raised some steps 
above the floor ; after the pause of a moment or two he 
arose, and delivered that beautiful inaugural address, which 
has since become so popular and celebrated ; — with a clear, 
distinct voice, in a firm and modest manner. On leaving 
the chair he was surrounded by friends who pressed forward 
with cordial and eager congratulations and some, though 
not many, of the more magnanimous of his opponents, 
most of whom however silently left the Chamber. 

The new President, walked home with two or three of 
the gentlemen who lodged in the same house. At dinner 
he took his accustomed place, at the bottom of the table, his 
new station not eliciting from his democratic friends any 
new attention, or courtesy. A gentleman from Baltimore, 
as an invited guest, who accidentally sat next to him, asked 
permission to wish him joy, " I would advise you," an- 
swered Jefferson, smiling, " to follow my example on nup- 
tial occasions, when I always tell the bridegroom, I will wait 
till the end of the year before offering my congratulations." 
And tbis was the only and solitary instance of any notice 
taken of the event of the morning. His election to the 
second term of service was so unanimous, so unopposed, 
that it seemed less like a new election, than a matter of 
course, a looked for continuity in office — it excited none of 
the interest and attention new elections create, and passed 
so quietly as scarcely to be noticed, being marked by little 
ceremony or display. In the language of that day, he came 
into office on the full tide of popularity ; a tide that never 
ebbed, during the whole term of office, but which with a 
swollen flood, and increased force carried him triumphantly 
back to the peaceful and happy haven of domestic life. Nor 
even then did it ebb ; his popularity did not arise from his 
possession of power or patronage, but flowing from his 
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talents, his virtues, his patriotism, of which added proofs 
were given with every added year, it increased in power, 
as he increased in length of days. 

Those days are finished, his mortal remains are moulder- 
ing back into their parent dust, but his talents, his virtues, 
his patriotism, still live embodied in his works embalmed 
in history. 

The spirit which governed the Councils over which he 
presided, still governs public opinion, and with augment- 
ing influence will continue to govern Republican America, 
so long as the maxims of his wisdom shall flow through the 
channels of a free press, into the minds of free men; and 
the full tide of popularity which brought him into power, 
with an increasing impetus, shall carry his memory into ages 
yet unborn. 

8 . . . . 

Washington City. 



